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Its contents are divided into paragraphs arranged according to topics 
in alphabetical order. This obviates the need of an index, but leads 
to the necessity of many cross-references and to occasional repetitions. 
Thus, under the heading “ Cornea, foreign body of the,” we find it 
stated, “ Where foreign body has penetrated into the tissue of the iris: 
iridectomy,” and practically the same tiling under “ Iris, trauma of 
tiie,” while “ Foreign body ” is not given as a topic. 

In most respects the teaching is sound, clear, and as complete us it 
could possibly be made in the space allotted. The three pages devoted 
to “ Specific Treatment, Antisyphilitie Treatment,” for which the au¬ 
thors express their thanks to Prof. Fournier, contain a most admirable 
r£sum6 of the subject. In regard to the treatment for hyperopia and 
myopia, however, the attitude seems to be: If the patient must wear 
glasses, let them give him as little help as he will be at all satisfied 
with. For hyperopia they say: “For distant vision correct at most 
but the manifest hyperopia.” Only for aphakia do they advise the 
glass correcting the entire error. Again we quote: “Patient hardly 
ever tolerates permanently the glass completely correcting this myopia.” 
“ It is nearly always better for a myope to use no concave glasses for 
near vision.” 

Such an attitude toward these forms of ametropia is responsible for 
much unnecessary suffering, and, in so far as it is maintained, will place 
the work of the ophthalmic surgeon below that of the optician who is 
willing to sell his customer whatever glasses the customer chooses. It 
is a survival of the fear of correcting lenses, an error prevalent in the 
profession before the time of Donders, and whicli exact study of the 
subject of refraction should ere this have dissipated. Inability to rec¬ 
ognize the few defects of this kind may cause the book to do some harm 
among those not widely read on the subject, but on the whole it will be 
useful. 

It is a work that deserves and will have a wide circulation among 
general practitioners, and may also be read with great benefit by the 
specialist. It is neatly printed in convenient form to carry in the 
pocket, and the arrangement of matter and selection of type are such 
as to make its contents quickly available to any one. E. J. 


A Text-Book on Mental Diseases. For the Use of Students and 

Practitioners of Medicine. By Theodore H. Kellogg, A.M.,M.D. 

New York : William Wood & Co., 1897. 

The work before us is a large volume of seven hundred and fifty-nine 
pages. The object of the book, as stated in the preface, is “to set forth 
in a condensed but comprehensive manner the present state of the science 
of mental diseases. The book is made to embrace the wide range of the 
history, statistics, nosology, etiology, clinical course, symptomatology, 
pathology, diagnosis, prognosis, and treatment of mental disorders. An 
attempt has been made to introduce such clear and systematic subdi¬ 
visions as would best tend to facilitate the comprehension of the whole 
subject and render the book available for students and practitioners of 
medicine. The book aims to be a practical guide to the diagnosis and 
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treatment of all the various types of insanity with which the physician 
has to deal in public hospitals or private practice, and also to act as a 
work of ready reference to psychiatrists in the emergencies of their 
specialty.” 

The subject is divided into two parts, the first of which deals with 
“ general mental pathology,” and the second “ the special groups and 
typical forms of insanity.” Part I. embraces a series of interesting and 
well-written chapters. Among them are to be specially mentioned one 
on the Nosology of Insanity and those of Psychical and Somatic Symp¬ 
tomatology. In that on nosology the subject of classification is consid¬ 
ered in a very systematic manner. 

However, general statements, generalizations, and time-worn plati¬ 
tudes are of little value when compared with the specific statements 
which should be made regarding the etiology, symptomatology, diagnosis, 
and treatment of each specific mental affection. In the experience of 
the writer these general sections in treatises of mental diseases are rarely, 
if ever, read by the student or by the practitioner. What the student and 
physican need are systematic statements and elaborate clinical descrip¬ 
tions of the actual diseases with which they meet in daily life. It is, there¬ 
fore, disappointing to fiud that while 516 pages are given up to the con¬ 
sideration of merely general matters, only 241 are given to the actual 
discussion of the various forms of insanity. The conviction forces itself 
upon the reader that the special and clinical part of the book must have 
been condensed and much abbreviated in order to admit of the expan¬ 
sion of the almost useless general section. The writer does not desire to 
imply that the general section is badly written, but merely that it is dis¬ 
proportionately large and contains much matter that has no practical 
application. In detail our criticism of the chapters is somewhat as 
follows: 

Chapter I., on the History of Insanity, is sufficiently condensed; that 
on Statistics of Insanity had best been entirely omitted, while that on 
the Nosology of Insanity is an admirable review of the various forms 
of classification at present adopted; but the author errs, in the opinion 
of the writer, in not contenting himself in the present unfortunate state 
of our knowledge by simply enumerating the various forms in which 
insanity manifests itself. The chapter on the etiology of insanity could 
have been much condensed, while that on the evolution, stadia, clinical 
progression and termination of mental disorders could with advantage 
have been entirely omitted. The chapters on Psychic and Somatic 
Symptomatology are excellent and deserve unstinted praise, and yet it 
is an open question whether the student will not gain a clearer concep¬ 
tion of the symptomatology of insanity in general by a study of the 
symptomatology of the Recife form*. In the opinion of the writer this is 
the only way in which a knowledge of the symptoms is really acquired, 
especially as insanity is a disorder a knowledge of which can only be 
acquired by the actual study of living cases. The generalizations pres¬ 
ent in the general sections of works on insanity are abstractions of clin¬ 
ical experience, and are not materials fit for presentation to the student 
or practitioner save to an exceedingly limited degree. The practical 
value of chapters on the Pathology, Diagnosis, Prognosis, and Treatment 
of Insanity are also, in the opinion of the writer, equally open to ques¬ 
tion. Certainly in the consideration of each specific form of mental 
disease every factor considered in Part I. from a general stand-point 
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must be considered a second time in the special section, and it is specific 
statements of facts in relation to specific affections that are of impor¬ 
tance. Considered in this light, it is certainly an anomaly that more than 
two-thirds of the book should be devoted to general considerations and 
less than one-third to detailed descriptions of the various mental dis¬ 
eases. It is difficult to avoid the inference that as a result of this 
arrangement the special section has suffered, and an examination of its 
pages shows this to be the case. The descriptions are for the most part 
exceedingly condensed. For instance, melancholia is considered in less 
than six pages; mania in less than eight, while paresis, which is a very 
world within itself, is disposed of in twenty-two pages—that is, history, 
etiology, symptomatology, diagnosis, prognosis, and treatment. The 
other forms of insanity are considered in the like condensed manner. 

The author classifies the various forms of insanity into two groups: 

Group A “ is made in accordance with the etiological and pathological 
principles, and is, hence, briefly defined as etio-pathological, and as 
having assignable etiological and pathological relations.” It consists of 
seven classes: first, insanity from general arrested development; second, 
insanity emerging from constitutional neuropathic states, usually hered¬ 
itary, though occasionally acquired; third, insauity with established 
neuroses; fourth, insanity in connection with the physiological crises; 
fifth, insanity with general systemic morbid states; sixth, insanity with 
definite pathological conditions of the encephalo-spinal, vasomotor, or 
peripheral nervous system, and seventh, insanity from pathological 
psychic influences. 

The second group “ consists of the simple psychoses without definitely 
assignable etiological and pathological relations, and hence the group is 
briefly named psycho-symptoraatological.” It consists of the emotional 
(Class VIII.), the intellectual (Class IX.), and volitional (Class X.) 
insanities. In the present unsatisfactory state of our knowledge of 
insanity, almost any classification can be adopted, and a reviewer could 
reasonably be charged with being captious if he found fault with the 
classification adopted by any one author. As a matter of fact, the 
classification—that is to say, the order in which the subjects are consid¬ 
ered—is of a relatively slight importance, the real point of importance 
being the accuracy, the fulness and completeness of the clinical descrip¬ 
tions. A standard work upon insanity should consist of elaborate and 
comprehensive word-pictures of the things actually met with in the daily 
life of the physician in or out of the asylum, and should be interspersed 
with appropriate records of cases actually studied and observed. This 
is assuredlv not the case in the special section of the work before us. 

F. X. D. 


The Normal and Pathological Circulation in the Central Ner¬ 
vous System. Original Studies. By William Browning, Ph.B., 
M.D. Philadelphia: .T. B. Lippincott Co., 1897. 

Dr. Browning’s book is made up chiefly of original papers which 
have been read before various scientific societies and published in 
various medical journals. It is, therefore, rather lacking in unity of 
design and systematic presentation of its subject, and these are defects 
for which the reader, unfortunately, suffers more or less all the way 



